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Look back over your life and count the amazing changes.

There was no electricity in Reader, the West Virginia farm town where I was born in 1932. We had gaslights with fragile mantles that crumbled at a touch, and gas stoves hooked up with rubber hoses.  Families outside of town, beyond the gas lines, lived with smelly kerosene lamps and wood stoves.

People used gasoline-powered Maytag washers that sounded like machine guns and had long exhaust hoses to carry off fumes. Some hilltop families had windmill chargers for their battery radios.

My family was the white-collar elite - father a postmaster, mother a schoolteacher - and we enjoyed the finer things: a Model-A coupe, an Oliver No. 9 typewriter that hammered like a gandy-dancer crew, a Ludwig upright piano that weighed a ton, running water from a gas-powered neighborhood pumping system.

Hollow folks had handle pumps, washbasins, thundermugs, outdoor privies. Horse-drawn wagons were their chief transport. State route 20 from New Martinsville to Clarksburg was gravel that clanked against fenders and running-boards. Some other roads were just mud. Horses were as common in the streets as cars. A passing airplane caused everyone to stop and stare.

When electricity came to Reader, wires were tacked across our ceilings. My father kept the gaslights too, because he distrusted novelties.

Plastic was unknown. A few things were made of "hard rubber" or Bakelite.
Streamlined cars finally appeared and my family got a racy 1937 Ford. The price was outrageous: $800.

When World War II arrived, all the young men left and I, age 10, was the only farmhand available to the Haughts. My old uncle's farm two miles up Big Fishing Creek was horse-operated, little changed from a century earlier. We plowed and mowed by team, milked and hoed by hand, killed copperheads in the hayfields, found Indian arrowheads in the corn furrows. Frugality was supreme; every bent nail was saved and carefully straightened.

After the war, change stirred. Jet planes and nuclear bombs were in the news. Dial telephones came to Reader - except for Furbee Ridge, which still had hand-crankers on the wall. A state prison camp moved to town and convicts built the first asphalt road.

I came to Charleston in 1949 to live with an aunt and uncle, and they had the new miracle: a massive wooden television set with a tiny black-and-white screen. We stared for hours at wrestling matches and the Kukla, Fran & Ollie puppet show. (Is today's programming really any better?)

The pace quickened: Long-playing records replaced clunking stacks of 78-rpm disks. The first ballpoint pens skipped and scraped. Tubeless tires arrived. So did wire recorders and heavy tape recorders. Autogiros evolved into helicopters.
Short segments of four-lane roads were built. Trolley tracks were paved over. Along came drive-in restaurants, drive-in movies, drive-in banks, Polaroid cameras, synthetic fabrics, permanent-press clothes, contact lenses, frozen foods, ski slopes.

Space conquest took off like a rocket: Sputnik in 1957, manned flights in 1961, fixed-orbit communications satellites in 1963, a man on the moon in 1969. The first lunar landing was astounding. The second was a bore. We tire quickly of miracles.

Giant dishes of the National Radio Astronomy Center in Pocahontas County began listening to pulsars and quasars invisible to Mount Palomar.

Soon there were photocopiers, Super-8 movies, jet-skis, pantyhose, home videotape, microwave ovens, computers, hang-gliders, pocket calculators, digital watches, video game arcades. Jet trips to the Caribbean became as easy as a drive to Wheeling. West Virginia's first video jukebox was installed at Spanky's on Kanawha Boulevard.

Life expectancy rose from 48 years at the start of the century to nearly 80 years today, thanks largely to the discovery of penicillin and other antibiotics. Organ transplants and sex-change surgery and CAT-scans are commonplace. Magnetic resonance imaging is next.

Newspaper work formerly was a world of molten lead pots, arm-swinging Linotypes and Speed Graphic cameras as big as hatboxes. Typed news stories were sent to the composing room in a basket on pulleys through the ceiling. Automation arrived, first via ticker tape, then electronics. Now typewriters are antiques. We work on video screens filled with news fed by a roof dish from a satellite 22,000 miles above the equator. Humming boxes disgorge perfect print. Lasers separate colors for photos.

Change hasn't been just technical. Divorce was unknown in the 1930s in Reader; now couples switch like a square dance. Playboy magazine brought sex into the open and paved the way for R-rated movies. Blacks weren't allowed into Charleston's restaurants, theaters, hotels or suburbs until the civil rights movement defeated the Jim Crow system. Religion tried to become "relevant" in the 1960s, but that movement got trampled by fundamentalists, Moonies, Krishnas and Jonestown. Housewives went to jobs and fast-food chains filled the kitchen gap. Rock music coalesced the youth culture. Homosexuals came out of the closet.

Good grief! Where are we headed? Genetically engineered babies? Moon colonies? Non-families? Twenty-hour work weeks on home terminals? Cyborg bodies with replacement parts?

In our lifetimes, we've seen more change than happened in 10 centuries before the Industrial Revolution. Yet sometimes it seems that nothing's really different. Life's still a struggle of raising children, paying bills, fixing the roof, coping with the rat-race.

But consider this comparison: Nat Burgess, the Gazette's typography chief, grew up with gaslights and horse teams on Blue Creek just outside of Charleston. Now he has a rotating dish that focuses on 14 different space satellites and brings him 120 television channels.

(Footnote:  When this column appeared in 1984, the computer revolution, the Internet and digital data were just beginning. Now they have soared astoundingly, seizing a central role in daily life and commerce.)

(Haught is editor emeritus of West Virginia's largest newspaper, The Charleston Gazette-Mail.  He can be reached by phone at 304-348-5199 or e-mail at haught@wvgazettemail.com.  His personal website is http://haught.net.)
